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Peter Penguin Talking 


“Yo-ho, de-O! de-do, de-den! 

There’s snap in the air again, 

And all my wish is to be a fish, 

For fish are more flip than men.” 

I listened a while as Oscar barked and dove, splashed and barked some 
more. Then I groaned and turned over on the rock where I was sun- 
ning myself. “October!” I said bitterly, “It certainly is October. How 
I dread that first frost in the air.” 

“Eh?” Oscar stopped. “The first frost? I thought you were an Arctic 

bird and loved ice and snow.” 





“You're just twelve thousand miles wrong, Oscar. I am an Anarctic 
bird. But I do love ice and snow. I adore the tingly tang of frost in the 
air. Only I—But maybe I shouldn’t tell you. Why spoil your merry 
moments?” 

“Yes do, Pete, please tell me. You'll feel better. It always helps to 
tell a friend. Tell me why you dread October and that first frost in 
the air.” 

“Because, Oscar, it always makes you try to sing.” 

Our pool is large. A five-room city apartment was turned into a 
pool for Oscar and me, But sometimes it is not large enough for the 
two of us, and this was one of those times. Water went splashing out 
the windows, and the people below in the street looked up and called 
“Hey!” and put up their umbrellas. A neighbor phoned the police, and 
the police phoned the editors. 

So I got extra punctuation to do, and Oscar had to practise three 
hours in solitude. 

But it could have been worse. Punctuating this issue was kind of fun. 
I got so interested reading “For the Honor of XDY” that I nearly 
forgot the quotation marks, and it takes a lot for those boys. Old timers 
will remember their first appearance in Story Parape in “XDY and 
the Soap-Box Derby.” If you weren’t taking this magazine then, you 
can look up the book by that name. Other books by the same author 
that you will enjoy are Gypsy Luck and Jasper, THe Gypsy Doe. 

Then there is a new story this month by our old friend, Henry B. 
Lent. This time he has been visiting the navy and has brought back a 
story on the PT boats that is just as thrilling and just as accurate as 








his stories of bombardiers and the Coast Guard. You see he gets his 
material by going right to the training stations and talking to men and 
officers. Then the manuscript is checked by a military authority, so 
you can depend upon it that what he says is correct. Look up his books, 
too—BomBarpierR, FuicHt 17, Air Patrot and the latest, PT Boar. 

Speaking of the war, Anthony Cama, a Story Parape author who is 
now a radio man with the Navy, recently wrote us from North Africa. 
He said that he was tanned and tough and feeling fine. When he gets 
a few hours leave, he mixes with the people in those parts and talks 
to them. Since he knows about four languages, he can talk to most 
of them. He reports that he has met some great storytellers and will 
bring back some super-duper stories. 

The kind of story that is told aloud around the evening fire, and then 
carried on and told and told again, has a special flavor to it, and there 
ought to be many of these in North Africa; for the Arabs are famous 
story tellers. But they tell good tales in our own country, too. Most 
of you know Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill. Now you ought to meet 
“Jack” from the mountains of North Carolina. Jack was “awful lazy, 
sometimes wouldn’t do ary lick of work,” but he had a remarkable 
way of getting himself out of a fix, even a very bad fix as when a 
four-headed giant was all set to eat him for supper. You can read all 
about that in Tue Jack Taes by Richard Chase, and much more, too. 

Then here is a fine book of tales gathered from all over the world by 
an A-1 storyteller, Giants AND WitcHEs AND A Dracon or Two by 
Phyllis Fenner. You will find here stories of strange and marvelous 
happenings in many parts of the earth and, sometimes, under the earth 
or over it. The pictures are by Henry Pitz who has drawn some terrific 
giants and fearsome witches. It is just the book you need to celebrate 
Halloween, and it is fine for reading aloud the year round. 

Then do you remember a poem called “Auto Goose” and another 

‘called “Penguin Summer?” Kathryn Worth, who contributed many de- 
lightful verses to this magazine, has gathered these and others together 
in a new book, PoeMs For JosEPHINE. Now, when you find something 
good, you tell me. PeTer PENGUIN, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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AWAY WE GO 


By ExvizasetH CoatswortH 
Illustrated by Hilda Scott 


Eenie, meenie, minie, mo, 

Clap your hands and away we go 
Over the roofs and over the sea, 
We have wings and now we're free! 


Those are seagulls far below! 

Those are breakers in a row, 

That’s a ship like a bobbing cork, 

Those small peaks are proud New York! 


Now like a green and floating leaf 
That’s an island ringed by a reef, 
An island where no footsteps mark 
The coral sand from dawn to dark. 


Fold your wings if you are wise, 
Drift like a feather down the skies, 
Lightly touch that coral strand, 

L ightly walk and lightly stand. 


Eat the fruit of jeweled trees, 

Breathe the scent of the sea-sweet breeze, 
We shall be forgotten soon 

Like a clouded sun or a last year’s moon. 
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Members of XDY always stick 


together, whatever happens 


FOR THE HONOR OF XDY 


By CuestEy KAHMANN 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


Part ONE 


Tue Moment he heard the awful news, Ted Cramer, Presi- 
dent of XDY, dashed to the telephone and called Scotty 
Hanson. 

“Listen!” he said. “Meeting in ten minutes! Important. Relay 
it around.” 

“What’s up?” said Scotty, and Ted could feel his surprise 
at the announcement. And no wonder! Ted had left Scotty on 
the corner only a few minutes ago on the way home from 
school, with everything all right then. 

“Abracadabra.” Ted whispered into the telephone. 

Abracadabra meant, “Can’t talk. I’ve got an audience.” 

The audience was his mother, new chairman of the town’s 
salvage committee. [he committee had been leaving just as Ted 
had entered the house. His mother, now at the dining room 
table, was neck-high in salvage plans that the committee had 
worked on, plans that were going to have a great deal to do with 
XDY, he had suddenly discovered. 

“Sure!” said Scotty. “We'll be there.” 

Next Ted called Red Harris, according to XDY’s relay 
system, and gave out the same information. Scotty and Red, in 
turn, would each call another member, and so on, until every one 
was duly notified. 

That was one thing about XDY; when it had a system, it was 
a good system, and it didn’t leak out to outsiders, cither. For 
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his stories of bombardiers and the Coast Guard. You see he gets his 
material by going right to the training stations and talking to men and 
officers. Then the manuscript is checked by a military authority, so 
you can depend upon it that what he says is correct. Look up his books, 
too—BomBarpigER, Fiicght 17, Air Parrot and the latest, PT Boar. 

Speaking of the war, Anthony Cama, a Story Parape author who is 
now a radio man with the Navy, recently wrote us from North Africa. 
He said that he was tanned and tough and feeling fine. When he gets 
a few hours leave, he mixes with the people in those parts and talks 
to them. Since he knows about four languages, he can talk to most 
of them. He reports that he has met some great storytellers and will 
bring back some super-duper stories. 

The kind of story that is told aloud around the evening fire, and then 
carried on and told and told again, has a special flavor to it, and there 
ought to be many of these in North Africa; for the Arabs are famous 
story tellers. But they tell good tales in our own country, too. Most 
of you know Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill. Now you ought to meet 
“Jack” from the mountains of North Carolina. Jack was “awful lazy, 
sometimes wouldn’t do ary lick of work,” but he had a remarkable 
way of getting himself out of a fix, even a very bad fix as when a 
four-headed giant was all set to eat him for supper. You can read all 
about that in Tue Jack Taes by Richard Chase, and much more, too. 

Then here is a fine book of tales gathered from all over the world by 
an A-1 storyteller, Giants AND WitcHEes AND A Dracon or Two by 
Phyllis Fenner. You will find here stories of strange and marvelous 
happenings in many parts of the earth and, sometimes, under the earth 
or over it. The pictures are by Henry Pitz who has drawn some terrific 
giants and fearsome witches. It is just the book you need to celebrate 
Halloween, and it is fine for reading aloud the year round. 

Then do you remember a poem called “Auto Goose” and another 
called “Penguin Summer?” Kathryn Worth, who contributed many de- 
lightful verses to this magazine, has gathered these and others together 
in a new book, PorMs For JosEPHINE. Now, when you find something 
good, you tell me. PeTer PENGUIN, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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C AWAY WE GO 


By ExvizasetH CoaTsworTH 


Illustrated by Hilda Scott 
Fenie, meenie, minie, mo, 
ty Clap your hands and away we go 
(- Over the roofs and over the sea, 


We have wings and now we're free! 


Those are seagulls far below! 

Those are breakers in a row, 

That’s a ship like a bobbing cork, 

Those small peaks are proud New York! 













Now like a green and floating leaf 
That’s an island ringed by a reef, 
An island where no footsteps mark 
The coral sand from dawn to dark. 


Fold your wings if you are wise, 
Drift like a feather down the skies, 
Lightly touch that coral strand, 
Lightly walk and lightly stand. 


Fat the fruit of jeweled trees, 

Breathe the scent of the sea-sweet breeze, 
We shall be forgotten soon 

Like a clouded sun or a last year’s moon. 
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Members of XDY always stick 
together, whatever happens 


FOR THE HONOR OF XDY 


By CyesLEyY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


Part ONE 


Tue MomeNT he heard the awful news, Ted Cramer, Presi- 
dent of XDY, dashed to the telephone and called Scotty 
Hanson. 

“Listen!” he said. “Meeting in ten minutes! Important. Relay 
it around.” 

“What’s up?” said Scotty, and Ted could feel his surprise 
at the announcement. And no wonder! Ted had left Scotty on 
the corner only a few minutes ago on the way home from 
school, with everything all right then. 

“Abracadabra.” Ted whispered into the telephone. 

Abracadabra meant, “Can’t talk. I’ve got an audience.” 

The audience was his mother, new chairman of the town’s 
salvage committee. The committee had been leaving just as Ted 
had entered the house. His mother, now at the dining room 
table, was neck-high in salvage plans that the committee had 
worked on, plans that were going to have a great deal to do with 
XDY, he had suddenly discovered. 

“Sure!” said Scotty. “We'll be there.” 

Next Ted called Red Harris, according to XDY’s relay 
system, and gave out the same information. Scotty and Red, in 
turn, would each call another member, and so on, until every one 
was duly notified. 

That was one thing about XDY; when it had a system, it was 
a good system, and it didn’t leak out to outsiders, either. For 
XDY kept its business to itself, no matter how trivial it was. 
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That was rule one. Based on fourteen well-tried rules, to which 
each member had sworn allegiance, XDY had real backbone. 
And XDY was the only club in town that could stick together 
through thick and thin. It was what was known as solid and was, 
its members knew, the envy of all outsiders. 

“Look here, Mom!” Ted said, when he returned to the dining 
room. “The barn’s out of the way! What you need is a place on 
Main Street, for instance, that’s central.” 

Just that afternoon his mother had offered their barn to the 
town for a junk heap. The trouble with that was that for 
months XDY had been meeting up in the haymow, the only 
place in Hawkton that had an ounce of privacy. Even Hank 
Taylor’s crowd, and Slim Trent’s, hadn’t the slightest idea 
where the club met. 

“Why couldn’t you—” Ted continued. 

But his mother was on her way to the telephone, saying, “It’s 
all settled!” And, from the tone of her voice, Ted knew that it 
was. She called a number. 

Ted started for the door, but he lingered a moment as he 
heard his mother say to Miss Lenning, Girl Scout leader, “Yes, 
the committee has acted favorably on your marvelous sug- 
gestion. We’ve put the Girl Scouts down for Saturdays, be- 
ginning tomorrow, in full charge of organizing the salvage.” 

Girl Scouts in charge on Saturdays! In XDY’s barn! It was a 
horrible, sickening thought. 

Then he heard, “Yes, the troop is to have a third of all the 
proceeds for its first-aid equipment, as long as the equipment 
will be available to the town in case of an emergency.” 

“Half of what proceeds?” Ted wondered. 

When she hung up, Mrs. Cramer said to Ted, “You certainly 
can depend upon the Girl Scouts. Think of it! They worked 
out their plans before the salvage committee asked them!” 

“Half of what proceeds?” Ted demanded. 

“From selling the junk,” Mrs. Cramer said, and wrote some- 
thing down in a big notebook. 

“Look here, if you’re handing out money, why didn’t you let 
XDY in on it?” Ted asked. “We'd have worked for first-aid 
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equipment! Gee, what’re the fellows going to say when they 
find out my own family let a bunch of Girl Scouts—” 

“Tt wasn’t my idea,” Mrs. Cramer said, and that was definitely 
a stab, in a way, because it reminded Ted that XDY might just 
as well have thought it up. 

“Anyhow,” said Mrs. Cramer, “as chairman, I’ve got to be 
impartial.” She called another number and got a connection 
right away, automatically cutting Ted off without a cent. 

“Gee!” said Ted, and went outdoors. 

Scotty was coming down the street like a hurricane. “What’s 
up?” asked Scotty, breathlessly. 

Ted pointed to the sign out in front, which had evidently 














been put up that afternoon. It read, OFFICIAL SALVAGE DEPOT. 
A glaring arrow pointed to the Cramer driveway. 
“The barn!” said Ted. “We've got to clear out. And the Girl 
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Scouts—” He told all the news, adding, “Gee, it was all sewed 
up before I got wind of it.” 

“Gee!” said Scotty. 

They found the first floor of the barn littered with every- 
thing from rags, hot water bottles and squashed tin cans, to bed 
springs and a steel drum. 

“Your mother sure works fast!” said Scotty. 

“Tl say!” agreed Ted. It had all happened since breakfast. 
That morning there hadn’t been a word about the barn being 
a salvage depot; he had only heard his mother telling how she 
was going to put Hawkton on the map when it came to salvage. 
Evidently the barn had been a later bright idea. 

They clumped up the stairs to the haymow. In a minute or 
two Al and Bud were there, then Bill Cole arrived, and so did 
Dick Foster and Bob and Tom and Red Harris. Everybody was 
up in the air about the news, saying it couldn’t be true. What 
were they going to do for a clubroom? If they ever needed a 
private place it was now, with the new project practically ready 
to spring upon the town. 

XDY always had a special project. That was one of the 
things that held it together. And the working out of plans was 
inside business, and never leaked out to outsiders. When they’d 
been earning money for the tent, for instance, not a word 
about the motive had been known outside until the tent was a 
reality. 

Now, however, things being the way they were, all projects 
had a patriotic flavor, but plans were just as secret as ever. The 
latest idea was an XDY delivery service—members would carry 
groceries or other packages home for people on Saturdays, and 
the proceeds would go into War Stamps. If they collected 
enough stamps, they’d buy a bond, which seemed a pretty good 
business deal, for at the end of the war they’d have a sizable 
treasury to begin with, in addition to having helped the country. 

Ted, as President, got out the gavel and rapped on the old 
oak table, bringing the meeting to order. Nothing was official 
unless acted upon in a regular meeting. He skipped the reading 
of the minutes and the treasurer’s report, and went to the heart 
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of things, saying, “You know the situation. What’re we going 
to do about it?” 


The haymow was painfully still. 
Bud finally said, “We were going to finish the delivery 


service posters tomorrow at six in the morning. But why not 
do them up right now?” 


“I move—” began Scotty impulsively. 


It was moved and seconded that Bud’s suggestion be adopted, 
and the vote was unanimous. 


“Time out for work!” Ted declared, rapping the gavel. 
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XDY ALWAYS HAD A SPECIAL PROJECT 


A minute later, everybody was at work, some on the floor, 
others at the crowded table. Dick, in charge of finished posters, 
hung several around the room. One read, xXDY DELIVERY 
SERVICE. ANYWHERE IN TOWN, FIVE CENTS A TRIP. Another was, 
CALL XDY’S DELIVERY SERVICE. DAY OR NIGHT. ALL PROCEEDS GO 
INTO WAR STAMPS. 

Dick said, “Look, I’m going to do one like this: save Gas. 
USE XDY’s DELIVERY SERVICE. Underneath I’m going to put the 


picture of a—” Just then there was a thud downstairs, and 
the sound of girls’ voices. 
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“The Girl Scouts!” Red, nearest the window, announced. 

Every one rushed to the window. Obviously, some girls 
were inside the barn, but others were still arriving, each push- 
ing a baby carriage full of junk. Trailing along with them was 
Miss Lenning, their leader, carrying a basket of squashed tin 
cans and an iron pipe. 

“We'll wait until they go,” whispered Red. 

But the girls didn’t just dump their scrap and leave. 

No. Bill, at a floor crack, whispered, “They’re nosing around 
in junk they didn’t even bring!” 

The girls were putting cans in one place, rags in another, 
rubber somewhere else. At the same time, they were all chat- 
tering like magpies about where they’d get junk next, what 
kind it was, and how much money the troop would make. 
Their talk made it all the gloomier up in the haymow. 

“I guess they’re here for the duration!” Bud whispered. 







THE GIRLS WERE CHATTERING 
ABOUT HOW MUCH MONEY 
THE TROOP WOULD MAKE 
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Gwen Adams took time 
off to look around the barn, 
gushing, “What an adorable 
place! Look at this harness 
room! And this old stable!” 

“Next thing they’ll wander 
up here!” Scotty said, and he 
tiptoed over to gather up the 
posters and put the crayons 
into the cigar box. 

“Gee!” thought Ted, and joined Scotty, as did others. It 
would be terrible if the Scouts discovered XDY’s plan before 
it was ready to be launched. 

Finally, however, Miss Lenning said, “Well, girls, we’ve 
made a beginning, but remember the baby carriages have to be 
returned to their owners before six o’clock. So—” Before she 
had even finished, the girls had burst out of the barn, pushing 
the empty carriages before them. 

“Well!” said Scotty, after they had all gone. “We'll have 
to clear out, that’s all there is to it, if we want any privacy. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if they’d come even before breakfast!” 

A minute later XDY had taken another vote, and it was 
decided to store the club possessions in the oat bin at the rear of 
the haymow and board up the bin. 

Gloomily, the boys set to work. Al pulled his Indian blanket 
from the sofa, and the sofa became only an old automobile 
seat with humps above the broken springs. In a moment it was 
in the bin. Then the three straight chairs and table followed, 
then the old boxes, used for seats, and the rolled-up tent. Next 
went the cooking utensils for picnics and various odds and ends. 

“Gee!” thought Ted, taking down the orange-and-dark- 
blue XDY pennant from the wall. Inside, he felt lower than the 
bottom of the ocean. Everybody had said it wasn’t his fault, 
but all the same, he couldn’t get away from the fact that it was 
his mother who had brought on the present situation. It had 
been a comfortable clubroom, a place for hatching ideas. Now, 
bare to the bone, it was only an empty haymow. 
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“Well, let’s go!” Ted said, and his voice had a sort of frog 
in it. 

Scotty picked up his lamp, which had brightened many a 
meeting, and the boys started for the door. Al carried his 
blanket and Bud the books on how to make things. Dick took 
the roll of posters and unused colored papers and box of 
crayons. Ted had the pennant and gavel. 

They arrived downstairs just as three neighbors came into 
the barn with all sorts of electric cords, light bulbs, and sockets. 
Mrs. Cramer was at their heels, looking very pleased at Mr. 
Green’s last remark, which was, “You certainly have what it 
takes to put something over, all right!” And Mr. Cartwright’s, 
“When the war’s over, we'll run you for some town office,” 
didn’t dampen her spirits, either. 

Then the boys found out what the commotion was. They 
were going to string up electric lights and hold a sort of open 
house for people who wanted to dump things evenings. To- 
morrow night, the first evening, there would be sandwiches to 
attract a crowd. Nobody could eat who hadn’t brought salvage 
of some sort. In a way, Ted wished his mother wasn’t quite so 
efficient. 

Outside, at a safe distance, Bill said, “We did right!” 

“We did!” agreed everybody else. 

Ted scuffed his feet over the gravel driveway. They'd done 
right, all right, in moving out of the barn, but it had left them 
feeling like a bunch of orphans. 

“What about your basement, Scotty?” he asked. “We could 
work around the ping-pong table.” 

“Sure,” said Scotty. “It’s better than nothing.” 

Ted deposited the pennant and gavel in his house, and the 
boys moved down the street. At Al’s house, Al left his blanket. 
At Bud’s they left the books on how to make things. For 
Scotty had made it plain that, while they might meet in his 
basement, they couldn’t leave things around, his mother being 
the way she was about clutters. 

Scotty’s basement, however, was a flop. They had no more 
than started work when Scotty’s young sister and a neighbor 
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child bounced down, wanting to help crayon. Scotty’s mother 
came down, too, to settle the hub-bub that followed, and her 
decision was that the younger children could color pictures 
over in one corner. There was room for everybody, she said. 
That, XDY knew, wouldn’t work out, since the minute she 
went upstairs, the children would be right back at the ping- 
pong table again. 

“We can try my attic!” said Red. 

But Red’s attic was out, first glance. Red’s mother was going 
through trunks, up there, looking for salvage. The very thought 
of salvage threw fresh gloom over the whole club. 

They tried Bud’s bedroom, but Bud’s mother came up and 
said everybody must have forgotten it was around supper 
time. 

The boys fled outdoors. 

“We'll probably have to fold up!” Bob said. “How can we 
work on anything when there’s no place to work? We might 
just as well forget the delivery service!” 

Ted stuck his hands deeper and deeper into his pockets. It 
was the first time XDY had even shown a symptom of breaking 
up. “Gee, there’s got to be some way,” he found himself saying. 

“All right, what is it?” snapped Bob. 

“Look here!” said Ted. “Everybody take a piece of paper 
home and make a poster alone—or maybe two. And then 
tomorrow morning we'll meet about seven-thirty and hang 
them up all over town, the way we’d planned—and—well, go 
on with the business just as if nothing had happened.” 

He tried to put enthusiasm into his voice, but he knew what 
everybody else was thinking. It might work this time, but what 
about the future? What about hatching up other ideas with 
no place of their own to talk things over, without a thousand 
ears to hear? 

Dick distributed the paper, but his face was serious. 

“All right!” Ted said. “Seven-thirty at Bud’s corner.” That 
was as central as any place. “So long.” 

“So long.” 


The boys went their respective ways. Ted, finally alone, 
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walked down Cherry Street, racking his brain for a solution to 
the clubroom problem. XDY mustn’t break up after all its solid 
existence, after being the secret envy of all outsiders. It had 
weathered some pretty tough storms but, with the haymow to 
talk things over, things had turned out all right. Yes, that was 
it. XDY needed space, room to spread out, room to think in! 

Suddenly the September late-afternoon stillness was broken 
by the clatter of hooves. The sounds came closer, then died 
down. Then they became louder again. Through a vacant lot 
Ted caught sight of a boy on a brown pony. 

“He sure can ride!” Ted thought, wondering who the boy 
was. He knew there wasn’t a pony in town. ia he turned into 
Elm Street, he heard the pony on a street parallel to Elm. The 
boy seemed to be riding up one street and down the next. 
Finally he was on Elm Suscet. 

“Gee! It’s the new boy at school!” Ted gasped. 

Two days ago a new boy, Marshall Quigley from Chicago, 
had entered school. People said his family had moved onto the 
old Babson farm half a mile north of town, but nobody had 
paid much attention to him. Marshall took the bus home right 
after school. Anyhow, everybody had his own friends, and a 
new boy wasn’t often rushed first thing for no reason at all. 

“Hi, Marsh!” Ted yelled, as the boy neared. He surprised 
even himself with the invention of a nickname, definitely a 
pledge of friendship. 

“ri” Marshall yelled back and rode up to the curbing. 

“That yours?’ ’ Ted asked, patting the pony’s warm ok. 

“Sure, > said Marshall. “And I’ve got another just like him.” 

“You never said so!” Ted said. 

“If I had, you’d have said it was boasting,” said Marsh. 

Ted looked Marsh straight in the eye. Marsh wasn’t stupid! 
No, he couldn’t have bragged and been popular, but he could 
let folks know, riding through town this way. Didn’t he have 
to exercise his pony snimewhnee? 

“Two ponies!” Ted repeated. Then, “Well, I guess you’ve 
got a lot of room out there on the Babson farm!” 

Room! Acres and acres .. . real space! 
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Excitedly, Ted said, “Look here, you’re new and don’t know 
anybody, of course. How’d you like to have a bunch of us 
visit you tomorrow morning? Scotty Hanson, for instance.” 





“TWO PONIES!” TED REPEATED 


“And the boy with red hair, and Dick Somebody,” inter- 
rupted Marsh. 

“Gee, that’s my own bunch!” Ted said. There were a good 
many fellows in school, and only nine in XDY, yet Marsh had 
picked XDY members as fellows he liked! 

“What time could you come?” Marsh asked. 

“Earlier the better,’ Ted said. 

A moment later Marshall rode off. From the general sound 
of the hooves, Ted felt that he wasn’t going up and down streets 
any more, but maybe straight home. 

Ted hurried home, too, and rushed to the telephone. In a 
moment he was saying to Scotty, “Listen! Everybody at the 
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north end of Main Street tomorrow morning at six-thirty! 
Special. Relay it around.” 

““What’s up?” Scotty asked. 

“Abracadabra!” Ted said. “But it’s the biggest thing yet!” 

When he had called Red Harris, his part of the relay system 
was over. Then he sat down in a sort of heap, his brain working 
doubly fast around the vision that he had had. 

Marsh Quigley had dropped right out of the sky, as it were. 
It was a miracle. There wasn’t any limit to the possibilities. 
Ponies—space— 

“Gee!” he thought. Maybe the new idea would make up for 
the loss of the barn. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month) 





Eom just a Monk, and chatter 
a heap -~ 


But I’m not as silly as some 
thinKle peep ! 
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How Bob Reed got bis train- 
ing on a motor torpedo boat 


PT BOATS STRIKE AT NIGHT 


By Henry B. Lent 
Illustrated by William Forrest 


T ese were busy days at the Motor Torpedo Boat Squadrons’ 
Training Base, at Melville, Rhode Island. 

The period of training was rapidly drawing to an end for 
Ensign Bob Reed and the other young student officers who had 
come to the Base, almost two months ago. Soon they would be 
going out to combat zones as PT Boat skippers. 

More and more, the officers and enlisted men were being 
welded together into smooth-working fighting teams, as they 
polished up on the fine points of their gunnery, boat handling, 
navigation, torpedo work, engineering, and communications. 

The seasoned Squadron skippers who were attached to the 
Base were beginning to find out which of the new men were 
best at certain jobs. One of the seamen, for example, who had 
shipped as a cook, was found to be a first-rate torpedoman. He 
was better than most of the regular torpedomen at estimating 
the speed of a moving target and the correct angle of attack. 
And one of the new student officers—a football star from 
Notre Dame—was a whiz at handling the deadly .50 caliber 
anti-aircraft guns. 

And so it went. The boys were all learning that fighting in 
a PT Boat was no one-man job. There was little chance for 
hero stuff. Each officer, and each man, knew that the most efh- 
cient PT Boat was one in which all eleven of the officers and 
crew worked together. 

The boys were learning, too, that good PT fighting tactics 
called for teamwork between the different boats of a Squadron, 
as well as between the men on each boat. In their classrooms, 
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using small models of the 60-mile-an-hour PT Boats and enemy 
battleships, they worked out fighting tactics. Sometimes the 
PT’s would work together as a division, each boat rushing in 
with its torpedoes to give the enemy a mortal blow. Under 
other conditions, one PT in a division would be the “sacrifice” 
boat, speeding by to divert the enemy’s attention, so that other 
PT’s could rush in under the protection of its smoke screen to 
fire its torpedoes for the kill. 

Carrying out these tactics during the daytime was not very 
difficult. But the young officers knew that the time had come 
to find out whether they could operate with the same precision 
at night—which is the time PT Boats usually attack. As the 
Commanding Officer once remarked, “The first step in becom- 
ing a good PT officer is to become skilled in PT tactics during 
daytime maneuvers. But unless you can carry out the same tac- 
tics without a hitch on night attacks, your first sortie against 
the enemy may well become a suicide mission!” The boys had 
never forgotten this warning. 

Late one afternoon, as the Ensigns were on their way over 
to the mess hall, the Base loud-speaker echoed its raucous, “Now 
hear this!” The student officers paused almost automatically, 
waiting for the announcement which would follow. It might 
be something that was meant for all of them. 

“Now hear this!” the Duty Officer repeated. “All student 
officers in Division A, and all enlisted men in Division F, will 
report to the docks at 1900 for under-way torpedo practice.” 

“Well, this is it, fellows,” Bill Warner said, as they continued 
on their way to the mess hall. “That’s us. It will be dusk at 1900. 
That means no shut-eye for us tonight.” 

“Join the PT Boat Squadrons for low-cost luxury cruises!” 
Bob Reed kidded, as though he were trying to drum up cus- 
tomers for a sight-seeing motor launch. “Don’t miss the thrill- 
ing speed-boat ride. The boat leaves in just a few minutes— 
covers all points of interest. See Japan in cherry-blossom time! 
Sail without a care under the tropical moon.” 

“Cut it out!” Don Allen begged. “Tropical moon, my eye! 
Look at that sky!” 
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WHERE THEY WOULD FIND THE SPARTON, NO ONE KNEW 


One glance at the black scudding clouds told them that there 
would be no moon that night! The Bay was already flecked 
with white-caps. They’d be lucky, they knew, if the rain held 
off until they actually got under way. 

As a matter of fact, the order for night attack operations had 
not come as a complete surprise to the student officers. That 
afternoon they had seen the Coast Guard cutter Sparton headed 
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down Narragansett Bay toward open water. This was usually 
a sure sign that two divisions of PT Boats would take up the 
chase toward dusk. 

Heading out into the ocean, well in advance of the PT Boat 
Squadrons, the Sparton would choose a secret destination and 
make for it, playing “hare” for the swift, relentless “hounds” 
of the sea—the PT Boats. It then became the job of the PT’s 
to locate their prey and “sink” her, using practice torpedoes 
from which the explosive warheads had been removed. Just 
where they would find the Sparton, no one knew. Usually she 
steamed along a course within a radius of twenty-five miles from 
the Grafton Reef Lightship. Hunting her down on a gusty, 
moonless, pitch-dark night was like trying to find a needle in a 
haystack—blindfolded. 

The lights were beginning to flick on in the Quonset huts all 
over the training base as the two divisions of officers and men 
gathered on the docks, shortly before seven o’clock that eve- 
ning—1900, by Navy Time. The deep drumming roar of the 
PT’s warming up their engines told them that it was almost 
time to cast off. There were six of the Mosquitoes being readied 
to get under way. 

Bob Reed, Bill Warner, and Don Allen clambered aboard 
PT 176, skippered by Lieutenant Moran. With them were sev- 
eral seamen who had gone out as part of their fighting team in 
the past—F ox, radioman; Gribbin, torpedoman; West, quarter- 
master; and “Cat-Eye” Daniels, a seaman, second class, with 
almost super-human night vision. All the skippers liked to have 
Daniels aboard as lookout, for he could spot an almost invisible 
target on the blackest night. “Cat-Eye” claimed he was born 
with eyes like that. The others suspected that his remarkable 
night vision was the result of eating carrots. He practically 
lived on them! At any rate, Bob was glad when he saw Daniels 
boarding PT 176. 

Promptly at seven o’clock, the two divisions of PT Boats 
swung out into the Bay and streaked southward toward the 
open sea. As they headed into the wind, an extraordinarily large 
green wave crashed into the open cockpit, soaking them all 
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thoroughly. Luckily, the boys had followed the skipper’s ex- 
ample and had put on their oilskins before donning their kapok 
life jackets. “We're likely to have heavy going outside tonight,” 
Lieutenant Moran had said. “The rain may hold off a while, but 
there will be a heavy swell.” 

Turning the helm over to the quartermaster, he looked over 
the men who were under his command and started to assign 
them to their posts. 

“When we get outside,” he said, “we’ll fall into a staggered 
echelon formation and sweep the area for a distance of twenty 
miles in each direction. PT 180 will be the lead boat in our 
formation,” he continued. And he explained in detail how they 
would proceed—first PT 180, then PT 176, and finally PT 
182—each boat separated from the next by a distance of about 
300 yards. The second division would sweep the area in the 
other direction, also in echelon formation. Somewhere in that 
area the Sparton was hiding, and by combing the entire section 
methodically, they hoped to find her. 

“We'll proceed at about 18 knots, with mufflers on,” Lieu- 
tenant Moran explained. “The Sparton does about 12 knots— 
maybe even less, tonight. The idea is to sneak in on the target 
slowly, if possible. And after we’ve fired our torpedoes, we'll 
sneak out again—unless we’re discovered by the ‘enemy.’ In 
that case, the man at the helm will gun his engines and get out 
from under the enemy’s guns. Now, then, Reed will take the 
helm. Warner, man the torpedo director. Allen, down into the 
chart room, as navigator. You will plot our course, according 
to previous instructions.” 

He ran his eye over the faces grouped about him in the dark- 
ness of the cockpit. The lights from the instrument panel gave 
off a dim glow, just enough so that he could distinguish one 
man from another. 

“Hello, Cat-Eye,” he grinned, as he picked out Daniels. “Up 
forward with you—as lookout. Fox, take over the radio and 
communications. And you, Gribbin, will be torpedoman. Is 
everything clear? Very well. Take over!” 

The second division of PT’s had already veered off to the 
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east and had been completely swallowed up in the darkness. 
PT 180, having sighted the Grafton Reef Lightship, was swing- 
ing off and leading the formation in a westerly direction. 

Bob Reed, at the helm, had his hands full as he stepped up his 
R.P.M.’s and tried to hold his place in the tight echelon forma- 
tion. Now they were plowing through six-foot waves, but 
PT 176 was handling magnificently. 

The seamen were readying the torpedo tubes, which were 
swung out at a slight angle for instant action. Big drops of rain 
were already pelting down, making the poor visibility even 
worse. But, with engines muffled, the three PT’s plowed along 
through the waves, all eyes piercing the wet blackness for a 
glimpse of the Sparton. 

“It would help if they’d send up a flare!” Bob said jokingly 
to the seaman who stood beside him. 

“It sure would!” the sailor replied. ““They’re not very oblig- 
ing tonight.” 

The westerly run was uneventful. Several times Bob thought 
he saw the hulk of the Coast Guard cutter looming up to port 
or starboard. But each time, he found that his eyes were playing 
tricks on him. 

At the end of the first hour and a half, the lead boat signaled 
through the darkness for the formation to make the return 
sweep. [he three Mosquitoes circled around and came about 
on the new course, slightly farther out. 

Ten minutes more passed. ‘Then it happened! 
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“There she is—off our port bow!” Daniels cried. 

The radioman was given the word to signal the other two 
boats. He gave them the traditional battle order, “Boat captains 
take charge!” and the three PT’s broke out of echelon forma- 
tion, following the plan they had agreed upon earlier. 

“The enemy has sighted us!” Bob sang out, as the search- 
light from the Sparton suddenly pierced the gloom, sweeping 
over each of the attacking PT’s. The cutter was still about 500 
yards ahead. 

Now the PT’s, with mufflers wide open, were preparing to 
close in for the attack. Since they had been discovered, there 
was no longer any possibility of a sneak attack. This was purely 
a hit-and-run operation where speed, accuracy, and expert boat 
handling would count. 

The gunner’s mate took his position behind Bill Warner, 
who was already bringing his torpedo director to bear on the 
target. In the darkness, the faintly luminous numbers on the 
director were his only guide. 

Bob grasped the throttle knobs firmly, squinting through the 
spray and murk at the lead boat for his cue. Gribbin, the tor- 
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pedoman, stood beside Tube Number 1, mallet in hand. In 
combat, a PT crew does not rely entirely upon the electrical 
impulse sent by the torpedo-firing button. If salt spray has 
shorted the circuit, it becomes necessary for the torpedoman to 
whack the percussion head with a mallet, to make certain that 
the torpedo gets away. So, just as an added precaution, the tor- 
pedoman usually whams the percussion head for good measure, 
the instant the button is pressed. 

Now things started to happen—fast/ PT 180 suddenly cut 
across their bow at terrific speed, her smoke screen generators 
laying down a thick curtain of “soup.” This was the move Bob 
had been waiting for. Pressing his throttles forward, he gave 
PT 176 hard right rudder, then swung around in a hissing S 
curve straight into the smoke screen toward the target. Glancing 
back over his shoulder, he could see PT 182 coming in through 
their wake, her white “rooster-tail” wake surging upward 
through the blackness of the night. 

Bill, as the torpedo director, raised his hand. “Stand by to 
fire!” he bellowed. Then came the order. “Fire!” 

Bill pressed the firing button . . . and the torpedoman, at the 
same instant, brought his mallet down on the percussion head. 
There was a sharp explosion. The torpedo whizzed through its 
tube and hurtled into the water, streaking toward the ill-fated 
Sparton. 

Bob jammed his throttles full ahead and gave the PT hard left 
rudder. As he turned away, PT 182 rushed in and delivered its 
Sunday punch. Then it, too, executed a sizzling U turn right 
under the guns of the Sparton and roared off into the night. 

Now, if ever, a PT boat needed the terrific power of its 
three brute Packard engines to make its get-away! Bob glanced 
at his three R.P.M. dials. All three were knocking off a beauti- 
ful 2500. In a matter of seconds they would be back out of the 
smoke screen and be swallowed up in the darkness. Already the 
radioman was notifying Division 2 of their successful attack. 
“Two direct hits,” he flashed. “Close in and follow up!” and 
he gave their position. “We are now returning to the Base.” 

The three PT’s of Division I reformed and turned back 
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toward the Grafton Reef Lightship and home. In the distance, 
they could see the small red flares in the practice heads of the 
two torpedoes they had fired. Guided by these flares, the pick- 
up boat would soon recover the torpedoes and tow them back. 
As usual, all torpedoes had been set at a sufficient depth to pass 
safely underneath the target. 

Lieutenant Moran, after directing the quartermaster to take 
the helm for the run back, complimented the officers and men 





for carrying out their first night-attack mission so successfully. 
But there was not much time for idle conversation. By now, the 
wind had whipped up almost to gale force, and the rain was 
coming down in sheets. 

Huddled in the cockpit, the officers and men were now hold- 
ing on for dear life, as PT 176 shuddered again and again under 
the impact of the tremendous waves. 

“Up off your heels, men!” Lieutenant Moran cautioned 
them, “and HANG on!” 
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Bob was thankful for the extra padding afforded by the thick 

kapok life jacket he wore over his foul-weather gear. Time and 
again he thumped against the side of the cockpit so hard that it 
almost knocked the wind out of him. But he found that the 
skipper was right. By standing in a semi-crouch, knees flexed 
slightly, and all the weight on the balls of his feet, he could take 
the worst of it without being bounced about too violently. He 
had heard of PT Boat men coming in with fractured bones and 
cut faces. The important thing was to hang on—and he did! 

By the time the plunging PT Boat passed the Lightship, sev- 
eral of the boys were sick. But fortunately, every one was too 
busy to pay any attention. It was just one of the things that 
sometimes happened on a PT Boat. Bob himself had that familiar 
pea-green feeling as they rounded the headland and swung north 
into the Bay. He heaved a sigh of relief as the quartermaster 
increased his R.P.M.’s for the relatively smooth run back up to 
Melville. The worst was over. 

Half an hour later, the three PT’s turned into the lagoon and 
were soon secured alongside their docks. 

With fingers stiffened from clenching the handrail, Bob 
clumsily unlaced his life jacket and peeled it off. He looked at 
his watch. It was 1:05 A.M. But he didn’t mind the lateness of 
the hour. At last, the firm planking of the dock was under 
foot—firm planks that were no longer pitching and heaving! 

“What’s the matter, skipper?” Bill Warner asked, as they 
started from the docks up the path toward their Quonset hut. 
“You look a bit on the queasy side.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Bob lied. “Just sleepy, I guess.” 

“Yeah, I know!” Don Allen chimed in. “You're just sleepy— 
and how that bed is tossing!” 

“Say, Don,” Bill Warner broke in, “how does that old song 
go—remember?” And he started singing, badly off key. 

“We were sailing along, on Moonlight Bay. . . .” 

Bob groaned. “Have a heart, Bill!” he begged. “T’ll never 
again make a crack about moonlight cruises on a PT Boat—I 
give you my word!” 
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THE WHITE MOUSE 


By Heten SEWELL 
Illustrated by the Author 


Peter anp Jupy had an older sister named Peggy. Peggy was 
almost grown up. She kept a diary marked very pRivATE. She 
curled her hair and even used lipstick. 

Best of all, she sometimes got all dressed up with flowers 
in her hair and went to a dance. Peter and Judy thought that 
was very funny. 

Other times Peggy wasn’t so grown up. She had a pet white 
mouse in her room and she had made him a house out of boxes. 
When she played with him Peter and Judy could watch, and 
that was great fun. But they knew they should never touch 
anything in Peggy’s room when she wasn’t there. 

Peter and Judy had lots of other things to do. They played 
trains and dolls. They roller-skated. They put pennies in their 
banks and bought stamps. 
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One day Peggy got out her new party dress and slippers, !! 
ready for a dance that night. Then she went out to her friend’s 
house to see what she was going to wear. 

It was a rainy day and Peter and Judy got tired of playing 
indoors, and at last they went into Peggy’s room. 

They felt like being nap! And what do you think they did? 
They looked in Peggy’s diary!! It was too dull to read, so they 
drew funny faces and railroad trains all over the pages. 

Then Judy played with the 
lipstick and dressed up in the 
beautiful long party dress. 
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Peter let the white mouse out of his box! He ran off into a 
corner and they hunted and hunted, but they couldn’t find him. 














NC 


Just then Peggy came back and Peggy was Map! She scolded 
Judy for wearing her new party dress. Then she saw what had 
happened to her diary and she shouted with rage. But when 
she looked in the mouse’s box and there was no mouse in it, 


she forgot all about being grown up, and sat down on the floor 
and cried. 








Judy was sorry, but Peter said he didn’t care. 

Judy went to her pig bank and shook out all her pennies. 
There were nine. She went down the street to the florist and 
gave him the nine pennies. She said, “Please give me some 
flowers for Peggy. She doesn’t like me very well now, and if 
I give her some flowers maybe she will like me again.” 

So Judy took the flowers home and put them in Peggy’s 
room on the dressing table when she wasn’t looking. 
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{| Peter still said he didn’t 
care, and he went into the 
_ corner of the closet and 
sulked very quietly for a long 
time. Suddenly Peter shouted, 
4 “Peggy, I’ve found him!” 
U~ And he came out of the closet, 
holding the white mouse. He had been hiding there, too. 
Peggy stopped crying and put the mouse back in his box, 
and every one was happy again. 
Then Peggy saw the flowers with a card that said: 
FOR PEGGY 
I AM SORRY 
JUDY 
They were beautiful flowers, and that night when Peggy got 
dressed for the dance, she asked Judy to pin them in her hair, 
and Peter zipped her dress up the back. 
Peter and Judy sat on the stairs and giggled and peeked at 
Peggy when she started for the dance, because she was trying 
to be so very grown up again. 
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Martha’s stray dog proves 
himself a “good soldier” 


PAYDAY 
By GENEVIEVE PARKHURST 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Heap uicu and tail swinging over his back, the dog trotted 
along between the gray houses with their long screened-in 
porches. It was two days since he had had even a scrap to eat. 
That morning he had started out from the vacant city-lot 
where he had spent the night, hoping for a friendly handout 
from some back door. Suddenly he stopped before a house 
with an apron of zinnias. Unless his nose was telling him lies, 
something very good was cooking inside there somewhere. 

The door to the screened porch was open, and sitting on a 
glider reading a book was a little girl. The girl’s name was 
Martha Lawrence. Her father was a captain in the army. It was 
a peace-time Saturday morning at Camp Reade, and Mrs. Law- 
rence had gone to town for a day’s shopping. 

Martha was so deep in “The Wind in the Willows” that she 
did not know any one was around until she felt a paw on her 
arm. She looked down at her self-invited guest, who was wag- 
ging his tail just as if he had always belonged there. 

He was not a big dog, nor a very little one, just an in-between 
size. Underneath his shaggy coat, his ribs formed an arch like a 
newly-laid keel. His thick beard had never seen a brush and 
comb. A raindrop had turned his black nose into a brown but- 
ton. He had a long and waggy tail. Wistful brown eyes matched 
the brown polka dots on his stomach. 

Martha was the kind of girl who always knew a dog’s secret 
sorrow. “You poor, starved little thing,” she was saying at once, 
“you just come with me.” 

In the kitchen Verbena rolled her great black eyes as she 
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ladled some lamb stew from the 
pot at the back of the stove. 
“Land sakes, Honey Chile!” she 
laughed, “ah ain’t nebbah seen 
so many bones showin’ on such 
a little dawg.” 

Her guest had just licked the 
bowl clean when Martha heard 
her father’s whistle. 

“Where did that drop from?” 
Captain Lawrence asked as she 
ran out to greet him. “Hello 
Pooch!” he added. 

The dog cocked his head to one side, pricked one ear straight 
up in the air, and draped the other rakishly over one eye-brow. 
His tail swung back and forth to the tick of the banjo clock on 
the living room wall. 

Just as a good dog always knows a good friend when he 
smells one, so a good soldier always knows a good dog when he 
sees one. “Some purp!” said Captain Lawrence. 

“He’s adorable!” Martha said excitedly. “He'll be a first- 
class dog when he’s all cleaned up.” 

Her father tweaked one of her braids. “So that’s what’s on 
your mind?” 

“Please, Daddy!” She hugged his waist. “You’ve been prom- 
ising me a dog for a long time.” 

“You forget Mother is boss around here,” he reminded her. 
“Besides there’s that little matter of Mittens.” 

One snowy night, Mittens had come scurrying in—a starved 
and terrified black kitten. It was too cold to put her out, and 
so she had stayed on to be fed by Verbena and Martha on salmon 
and liver and catnip. She had grown up into a sleek and beauti- 
ful creature, the acknowledged belle of the Army Post’s cat 
circles. But Mittens had no use at all for dogs. 

As Martha remembered these things, the puckers came be- 
tween her big blue eyes. Her father didn’t like puckers. “What 
about some lunch to talk things over?” he asked. 
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One of the games these two played was putting up tricks on 
Mother. Knowing all her little ways, they decided upon the 
best method of getting around her. The “little matter of Mit- 
tens” would have to wait. 

First of all, a bath. Next, a call on Lieutenant Green, the 
family doctor for the Post’s horses, mules, and pet dogs and 
cats. 

“Nothing wrong with the patient,” was his verdict. “A 
square meal a day is all he needs to keep the doctor away.” 

After that there was a visit to the dog stylist’s, where the 
young visitor was plucked and powdered, and his tail cut to 
just the fashionable length. “Some good wire-hair there,” said 
the expert. “And just look at that beard, and his stance. A terrier 
through and through.” 

As a final touch Captain Lawrence and Martha drove to town 
for a shiny red collar and leash. 

Now he must have a name. “An unusual name,” said the 
Captain. 

All the way home they thought and thought. Then, as they 
always did when they were having fun together, they got very 
silly, saying any word that came into their heads. 

“Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday,” said the Captain, 
marching up and down the liv- 
ing room. 

“Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day,” giggled Martha, marching 
behind him, while the dog 
nursed his bandaged tail on the 
softest pillow on the divan. 

“Today is May Day.” This 
from the Captain. 

“And also pay day, which is 
our gay day,” rhymed Martha. 

“Payday! That’s his name, of 
course.” They were laughing so 


hard they fell back on the divan. 
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Just then Mother came home, her arms full of bundles. 
“What are you two up to now?” 

“My dear Mrs. Lawrence,” said the Captain, in the manner 
and voice the juniors put on for the colonel’s wife, “allow me 
to present Mr. Payday Lawrence.’ 

Looking through the open door, Mother asked with a slow- 
rising smile, “Have you consulted Mittens?” 

Stalking up the steps, Mittens sighted the interloper. In the 
doorway, she crouched, ready to spring. 

To Payday all cats were inferior and silly animals. You 
teased them, or you might chase them; but you never did them 
any harm. You had, of course, to keep clear of their claws. 

Sidling up to Mittens, he was greeted with a hiss as she un- 
curled her claws. As she struck out, Payday spun around with 
such swift and unexpected agility that Mittens was left clawing 
the air at a safe distance from his left flank. 

“Attaboy, Soldier!” Captain Lawrence shouted. “That’s mili- 
tary strategy for you.” 

“That dog certainly has personality,” Mother allowed. 

Martha and her father exchanged glances. They knew that 
all Payday needed now to make a soldier of him was a Post 
license, which the Captain promised to get the first of the week. 

On Tuesday a special parade was held for a visiting general. 
To pep things up a bit, Casey, the Irish terrier, formed a riot 
squad. “Calling all dogs, calling all dogs!”” Casey barked so 
sharply that all the dogs on the “line” ran out to see what was 
up. All except Payday, who had to be content with jumping and 
barking from seat to seat in the car from which he was viewing 
the parade with Mother. 

It was a disgrace, said Casey, in so many barks, for army dogs 
to be barred from the parade ground. Weren’t they the best of 
soldiers? Bendigo, the Italian greyhound, could outrun any 
doughboy. W ho was a finer strategist than Hermann, the 
Boxer? And a better carrier than Doberman, the Pincher? True, 
Chin Chow was slow-going, but he held out when every one 
else was ready to give up. As for Sweety Pom, her yapping was 
enough to break the morale of any enemy. 
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THE IRISH TERRIER FORMED A RIOT SQUAD 


With Casey in the lead, the dogs made a Commando raid on 
the parade ground, getting in the way of the troops, holding up 
the tanks and the gun-carriages. They nipped at the heels of the 
Colonel’s mount, which went high horse and almost threw its 
rider. Driven off the parade ground, they raced back of the 
houses and along a strip of lawn where the wash was drying. 
Before they could be rounded up, they trailed the linen sheets— 
the pride of the Colonel’s wife—in the dust. 

When Captain Lawrence came home that afternoon he 
brought bad news. “No new dog licenses!” he said, throwing 
his cap on the divan. “Now what shall we do with Payday?” 

“Tm not going to turn that poor little thing out to starve 
again,” said Mother. 

“Please, Daddy, do something. Payday was in our car all the 
time the other dogs were making mischief. Perhaps if Mother 
told the Colonel. . . .” There were tears in Martha’s eyes. 

“Mother will do no such thing,” said the Captain. His voice 
was gently troubled. “Perhaps we can find some one to keep him 
until the fuss blows over.” 
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After that, Payday was usually shut up in the laundry during 
the day. Every night, as soon as it was dark, Martha and the 
Captain took him for a run in the woods. His only treat came 
on the days that he was taken down the back road to visit 
Peter, the Sergeant’s little boy. Peter’s mother was in the hos- 
pital, and the boy, who was left alone all day, loved to have 
Payday visit him. 

Days went on and Payday was still with the Lawrences, 
though Mother had tried hard to find another home for him. 
Martha felt very unhappy that Payday had to be shut up so 
much. It wasn’t fair to the best behaved dog in the world. 

Then one rainy evening, when the shades were down and 
Payday was having a romp in the living room, the Colonel and 
his wife came in unexpectedly for a rubber of bridge. There 
was barely time to smuggle Payday into Martha’s room, which 
was on the first floor right off the porch. 

In the middle of the last game, strange sounds came from 
the porch and the Captain went out to see what it was about. 
When he returned, he was holding what had once been the 
Colonel’s cap. The window in Martha’s room was open, and 
as soon as she was asleep, Payday had jumped out the window 
onto the porch. There he had found the Colonel’s cap and 
chewed it playfully until it was nothing but a wad of khaki 
ribbons. 

“It was an old cap reserved for rainy weather,” the Colonel 
said in good humor. But the next morning he sent for Captain 
Lawrence. “That may be a smart little pup you picked up from 
nowhere. But that doesn’t change orders. No dogs allowed on 
this Army Post without a license.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Captain. 

The Lawrence family was very glum that evening. It was a 
dark night and quiet, except for the whip-poor-wills in the 
deep of the woods. The Captain waited until after taps to take 
Payday for his airing. Suddenly Payday stood still to sniff the 
air. He began to bark and dance around. When the Captain 
tried to quiet him, he was off, leaping over the thickets like a 
frightened doe. At the first clearing he stopped to sniff and bark 
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again, then ran on down the back road to little Peter’s house, 
where he had had such rare good romps. 

When Captain Lawrence caught up with the dog, he saw 
black smoke pouring out of the windows. Inside, on the ground 
floor, the walls were afire and flames were leaping toward the 
ceiling. 

Payday was running up and down frantically, barking louder 
and more intensely until his barking ended in a sharp baying. 
Payday’s barking woke Peter whose father had gone outside the 
Post on an errand. Captain Lawrence adjusted the fire ladder 
attached to the outside of the house, and Peter was carried to 
safety through his bedroom window. When the Post hook- 
and-ladder arrived, the house had burned to the ground but 
Peter was safe. 

Payday was the hero of the hour. Next morning he was 
brought out of his ambush in the laundry room to say “how-do- 
you-do” to the Colonel. 

“T’m here,” said the Colonel, “to pay my respects to the best 
fire warden on the Post.” Turning to Captain Lawrence, he 
added, “The license will be on your desk some time this 
morning.” 

Often, when Payday had time to think of it, he gave himself 
a good scratch to make sure that the dog’s heaven in which he 
lived was not just a dog’s dream. There was always so much to 
do at Camp Reade. 

There were rabbits to chase and turtles to bark at. There 
were blue jays to frighten away from the birdbath and Mittens 
to tease until she arched her back and spit at him. There were 
mules to bait when they came around with the canvas drags 
to gather up the freshly cut grass. And just as the prisoners had 
the grass in a neat pile, he scattered it with his hind legs, running 
like mad before the guards could get him. Then, safe behind a 
great elm, he peeked out, his tail wagging the dog’s laugh. And 
when the day was done there were his hours with the family, the 
very best family, he felt, that ever a dog had. 

As a good soldier, Payday took his training with dash and 
diligence. It did not take long for the Captain to teach him to 
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sit up and give the salute. He soon knew the sound of the sun- 
set gun; and when it boomed out, wherever he was, he stood 
on his hind legs and raised his right paw. At the barracks, where 





he was a frequent visitor, the soldiers taught him to shoulder 
arms with a sawed-off broomstick. 

And like all good soldiers, Payday could take his reprimands. 
When he disobeyed orders, or ‘misbehav ed, he stood head and 
tail down as the Captain ordered “To the guard-house.” Then 
he would trot mournfully from the room and down the narrow 
hall to the laundry room. He would stay there until he heard the 
Captain ask, “Going to be a good soldier?” Then he would leap 
out, as if he had never known an unhappy moment. 

On the entire Post, Payday had but one enemy, Boris the 
Russian wolf-hound, who lived next door. A proud and haughty 
brute, he was known generally as the Grand Duke. Yet, in 
spite of his noble lineage he had no manners. He crowded all 
other dogs off the ddow alk, baring his teeth and snarling. Once 
he bit Sweety Pom on the ear. After that, the Grand Duke was 
sentenced to remain behind a fence in a runway close to the 
Lawrences’ garden. To amuse himself he would sneer through 
the palings at Payday, who pretended to ignore him. 

By the time the Officers’ Tank School began in September, 
Payday was a year old and quite grown up. From Monday to 
Friday, he was a regular attendant at class, sitting next to the 
Captain at the end of the front bench. If the day were hot, he 
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snoozed off a bit now and then. Most of the time he sat with 
his eyes glued on the Colonel, or watched the officer students 
as they worked out problems at the blackboard. 

When it was time for practice he was the first in the field. 
Standing in front of his own special tank, he kept barking and 
looking back as if to prod Captain Lawrence into speedier ac- 
tion. The rough-and-tumble ride uphill and down, over rocks, 
across the brook and into the woods, uprooting trees and driving 
right through the shacks run up for maneuvers, were all just a 
part of the war game to him. 





With June came graduation day. Payday had a new collar 
of shiny leather, like the Captain’s belt, trimmed with brass but- 
tons. The Colonel sat stiff and important on the platform with 
the other officers on each side of him. Payday took his usual seat, 
carefully on the alert for any sign or signal from the Captain or 
the Colonel. He even managed to keep his head from nodding 
when the Colonel was making his speech. 

Then, one by one, the student officers went up for their 
diplomas. As the last diploma was handed out, the Colonel 
looked around with the kind of smile that always meant one of 
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his little jokes. Opening a drawer in his desk, he took out a tiny 
white roll, tied with a red ribbon. Then looking around over 
the top of his glasses, he called “Payday!” 

Payday came running to obey the command. The Colonel 
shook hands with Payday, and then, clearing his throat, the 
Colonel began to speak with great solemnity. 

“I am now going to bestow a special honor on the most dili- 
gent and attentive pupil in the class. He has been here every 
day. He has never missed an hour of tank practice. And, what 
is more, the roughest going on the inside of a tank has never 
made him seasick. He never grouches. He never bears a grudge. 
He obeys orders without a yap.” Presenting the scroll, he went 
on, “I now appoint Mr. Payday Lawrence an honorary lieu- 
tenant in the United States Tank Corps.” 

Taking the ribbon in his teeth, Payday laid the diploma at 
Captain Lawrence’s feet. 

“Take it to Martha,” was the Captain’s order. 

Head up, ears pricked, as his lessons in fetch-and-carry had 
taught him, holding the ribbon firmly in his teeth, Payday 
trotted down the road toward home. At the foot of the steps 
he paused to glance at his next-door neighbor. The Grand Duke 
was standing, long nose poked between the bars, deliberately 
sneering at Payday. 

With the air of having reached his high moment, Payday 
walked haughtily to the fence, and dropped his diploma on the 
lawn. Baring his teeth, he gave three gloating, snarling barks. 
Then, picking up his diploma, he ran gaily up onto the porch 
to lay his tribute at Martha’s feet. 
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A- rise! Ye who re- fuse to be 





bond slaves! With our ver-y flesh and blood 





let us build our new Great Wall 





Chi- na’s mas ses have met the day of 






dan - ger. Tn- dig-na-tion Fills the heart of 





all of our country men. A- rise! A- 
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March on! March on! March on! On! 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Chinese 
News Service, New York, New York. 
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ARISE! 


Marcu 


OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS 
A Chinese 
Song 
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Illustration by ELteanor Lattimore from: PEACHBLOSSOM 


WELCOME THE NEW BOOKS 


Rufus is the youngest of the Moffats but his adventures in- 
clude the whole family and half the town besides. Rurus M. 
by Eleanor Estes (Harcourt. $2) is full of delicious happenings 
as Rufus visits the invisible piano-player, plants his Victory 
garden, plays baseball, or makes gifts for soldiers. 

PeAcHBLossoM (Harcourt. $2), Eleanor Lattimore’s latest 
book, brings us very close to China, at war. Who could resist 
the drama of families reluctantly fleeing from the enemy? Aunt 
Lee said that the Chinese army would fight for them, and 
American planes protect them. On mule back, on foot, in a 
strange school for homeless children, Peachblossom carries her 
treasures with her, especially her doll and her tame cricket. 

Sombo lives in Trinidad, an island of tropical delights in the 
Caribbean, but like boys everywhere he longs for a special dog. 
Part of this story appeared in Story Parade last winter. Here is 
the whole of it, with more pictures in a very gay book, Sty 
Moncoose by Katherine Pollock (Scribners. $1.75) Younger 
children who are specially fond of animals will welcome: 


Derry THE WOLFHOUND by Johnson and Johnson (Harcourt. $1.75) 
Tue Cat Next Door by Birsa Shepard (Oxford. $1.50) 


Story Parade’s favorite character, Oscar the trained seal, 
reappears in book form this fall. ALL Anout Oscar by Mabel 
Neikirk (Winston. $2) has been newly illustrated in color by 
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William O'Brian. Oscar fans will want to own this book and 
introduce Oscar to new friends. Oscar is always getting into hot 
water, though he prefers cold. 

If you’re looking for laughs, try Oswatp’s Pet Dracon, by 
Carl Glick (Coward McCann. $1.75). Kurt Wiese has drawn 
the pictures for this hilarious story of a magician who married a 
missionary. You will also enjoy Notuinc put Nonsense by 
Elizabeth Ripley (Oxford. $.50) and Many Moons by James 
Thurber (Harcourt. $2). 

Boys and girls who are watching for the newest Tunis book 
will not be disappointed in Keystone Kips (Harcourt. $2). 
This is another inside story of baseball and follows the fortunes 
of two brothers who join the Dodgers. Loyalty to each other is 
threatened as petty jealousies break up the team and spoil their 
game. How Spike pulls victory from defeat is a thrilling saga, 
and not for baseball fans only. 

A boy of fifteen is chosen to ride a valuable race horse across 
300 miles of desert and mountains, where horse thieves and 
bandits lie in wait. That is the story told in Si-ver Sappies by 
Covelle Newcomb (Longmans. $2.25). You will be as thrilled 
as Flint Ryder by the beautiful palomino horse, Cimarron. 

Two war stories, in which the dangers of guarding our coast 
from enemy submarines form the central plot, are THE SEA 
SNaKE by Stephen Meader (Harcourt. $2) and SuscHaser Jim 
by Josef Berger (Little, Brown. $2). Both books show how 
young Americans can prove their courage and resourcefulness 
in wartime. THE Pirates oF Icy Srrarr by Margaret Bell (Mor- 
row. $2) is another adventure story of boys and boats. 

Not all the best adventures are “here and now.” Lone Boy by 
Margaret Hubbard (Macmillan. $2) is the story of the Posey 
family who went to Montana for the gold rush. It is especially 
the story of Ellen Jerusha, her friend Jimmie July the China- 
man, and her unusual pet, Old Drom, the camel. ‘Two other his- 
torical stories which will appeal especially to older boys and 
girls are: 


Focsounp by Hawthorne Daniel (Winston. $2) 
Tue INNocentT Wayrarinc by Marchette Chute (Scribners. $2) 
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“Here’s a problem for you, Nancy,” cried Peter Puzzlewit one 
morning. 

“No, thanks,” said his sister. “I have plenty of arithmetic in school 
without working on problems for you.” 

“But this one has no arithmetic in it,” Peter explained. 

Nancy sniffed. “I can hardly believe there is such a thing,” she replied. 

“Well, just listen to this,” said Peter. “Three boys are named Philip, 
Allan and Roger. One is a Boy Scout, one is a bootblack, and one is 
a messenger. On Monday the Boy Scout fell and broke his leg. On 
Tuesday Philip won a tennis match. The messenger said: ‘Roger is a 
good little kid.’ Roger was just eight years old. What was the name 
of the messenger?” 

Nancy scowled. “Let me read it for myself,” she said. “Let’s see, 
the Boy Scout broke his leg, so he couldn’t have played tennis. Philip, 
therefore, was not the scout. And Roger wasn’t the messenger, or he 
would have been talking about himself. And if he was only eight, he 
couldn’t have been a scout either. That makes Allan the scout, I guess. 
And if Roger was not the messenger, Philip must have been. Is that 
right?” 

“That’s right,” cried Peter. “Don’t you think it’s fun?” 

“It’s not bad, ” Nancy admitted. “It sounds an pee when you 
read it. Let’s try it on Tom.” 

Tom had been reading all the time this conversation was going on, 
but when he heard his name he looked up. “What are you plotting 
against me?” he asked. 

Peter laughed. “We've got a problem for you.” 

“All right,” said Tom. “I'll try yours while you try mine. I made 
up one of those checkerboard affairs. You start with the G in the top 
left square and move to any adjoining square, down, up, sideways or 
diagonally, entering each square once. If you do it correctly, you will 
spell out the names of twelve animals.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter, with a grin, as Tom handed him the 
diagram which you will find on the opposite page. 

When Nancy and Peter had solved Tom’s puzzle, Nancy offered to 
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teach her brothers a trick. “We need a water glass and two quarters,” 
she said, 

Tom went off in search of a glass, and Peter produced the quarters. 

“Now,” Nancy explained, “I balance the two coins on the rim of 
the glass on opposite sides, and you are supposed to pick them up, but 
you may only touch them with the thumb and forefinger of your 
right hand.” 

Peter tried first, in fact he tried several times, but he had no luck 
at all. The quarters fell off, either inside the glass, or out on the table. 
Then Tom tried, but he was no better than his brother. 

“Do you give up?” asked Nancy. “Shall I show you how?” 

The boys grudgingly assented. 

Nancy put her thumb on top of one quarter and her finger on top 
of the other, and pressed the two coins against the glass. At the same 
time she tilted them sideways, so that they slipped down the outside 
of the glass, instead of remaining on the rim. She brought her thumb 
and forefinger together until the edges of the two coins were touching. 
Then she let one of them slide on top of the other, moved her thumb, 
and pinched the two quarters up, both together. 

“Good for you,” cried Tom, “I bet that took practice.” 

And Nancy admitted that it did. 
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(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 50) 
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Christmas Gifts 


for 
Service —Men 


Here are gifts that are both 
useful and attractive and will 
be very welcome because they 
are the result of your own 
handwork. 
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A Comb Case 


Cut 2 pieces of hat felt or 
thin scrap leather, one piece an 
inch shorter than the other. A 
monogram or insignia may be 
embroidered or appliqued. Stitch 
both pieces together, % inch 
from the edge. Fill with a 
small pocket comb. 


A Checker Game 


Divide the lid of a square 
“Hanky” box into 64 equal spaces 
and fill the dark areas with blue 
paint or ink. For checkers use 
24 underwear buttons that need 
not match in size. Paint half of 
them with red nail polish. When 
not in use, the checkers may be 
safely stored within the box. 
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All-in-one Note Paper and Envelope 


From an 8-inch square of white shelf-paper, measure and cut out 
(A). Fold on dotted lines. Make one dozen like this. Send along the 
same number of seals, cut from gummed paper-tape and decorated 
with designs like those shown above. (B) shows the seal in place after the 
Service man has written his greeting on the inside, and addressed the 


front, ready for mailing. 


Bookmark 


Use heavy paper or felt, 
in 2 colors. Fold one piece, 
7 inches by % inch into 
halves, and slit into 5 sec- 
tions, 4% inch wide by 2% 
inches long. Open out and 
weave with strips, % inch 
wide by 1% inches long. 
You will need 15 of these 
strips, the ends of which 
should be pasted down after 
weaving. Both solid ends 
may be cut into fringe. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


TOADS 


Whenever I see a toad, 
I see it in a pond. 
Whenever I see a toad, 
It never makes a sound; 
It just stares and stares at me. 
But I run away— 
Run away, you see, 
For it stares too much at ME. 
—CaMILLe Mazzav, age 10 


HOW BETTY MADE FRIENDS 


“Oh gosh! Here it is again, I’m moved to another school.” So was 
the thought of Betty Nanko. 

She was a rather pretty girl, with glossy brown hair and blue eyes. 
She was only ten years old, but she had been to many schools for her 
years. 

Her mother and father never got settled before they thought they 
saw a nicer house somewhere else. She had just got used to the school 
on Bell Street; but now, here they were almost a mile away from it! 

The new school was a little red brick building. But how hard the 
children were to be friendly with. She had been here a week and no 
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one noticed her. Well! She would show them. She went to bed that 
night with a tear on her pillow... 

The next morning dawned bright and early. At recess when she 
went out, the girls were playing jump rope. For the last week, all they 
had played was jump rope. She was pretty good at rope, why shouldn’t 
she try? Walking over shyly to one of the friendliest girls, she asked, 
“May I please play jump rope?” To her surprise the girl answered, 
“You sure can, honey.” She felt better now. She took an end and held 
it up; for as usual, they were playing “A B C’s.” 

Finally a rather fat girl missed and took the end opposite Betty’s. 
After about ten minutes another girl missed, then she took Betty’s 
end, She was a little shaky, but she knew it would be fun, She jumped 
easily until it became higher and higher, Still no one noticed her. 
Finally to her surprise the rope was higher than her head! The girls 
tried cartwheeling it. Unfortunately, they all got their foot caught or 
missed the rope entirely. At last it was her turn; she was really scared! 
She tried two times, barely missing it. This was her third and last turn. 

Running with all her might, she threw her hands down firmly, flung 
her legs high, high up in the air; then like lightning, she put her hands 
up—she could hardly feel the rope. When she looked up, she was on 
the other side! The girls were stunned to think this girl had jumped 
a rope so high, no girl, even the oldest, could jump! 

Then breaking the silence, the friendly-faced girl gave a loud hurrah! 
The other girls joined in. Just then the bell rang. Putting her arms 
around her, the nice girl whose name was Helen, walked with her up 
the path. The other girls crowded around, talking to and admiring her. 
At last, she had found a true friend. In fact, a whole roomful of them! 

—Mary Rose Scuwerl, age 114 


THE WINDOW GLASS 


We're having a class, 

A very good class, 
It’s little Gene Antholz that’s speaking. 
There are a few seeking to be speaking; 

They’re haughty and naughty 
To be interrupting our class, 

So we will knock them 
Through the window glass. 

—Bitty REDEKER, age 11 
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MY DOG SHEP 


I have a dog named Shep. He is very big. He is brown and white. 
When he jumps on me he pushes me over. When Daddy holds a lighted 
cigarette under his nose, he wrinkles his nose up in a very funny way. 

My sister and I love him very much, even if he is not very smart. 
He is always ready to play and will not bite any one. 

—Nits ALAN, age 8% 
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FRIENDS 
—Susan ELson, age 12 


BUBBLE MEN 


Funny little bubble men, 

Bare little bubble men, with no clothes at all. 

Funny little bubble men, here and there they fall. 

Bubbles, bubbles, bubbles, here and there they play. 

Funny little bubble men that can not always stay. 
—ANN Lyons, age 9 


Answers To Puzz.ewirs: giraffe, tiger, monkey, zebra, lion, elephant, 
panda, leopard, bear, llama, camel, gnu. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


New Penguin Clubs seem to pop out in the fall, as fast as new leaves 
in the spring. Here in New York, Iris Richman writes of a Penguin 
Platoon up Central Park way, and Clarisse Terenzio has started a club 
in The Bronx. Across the continent two new clubs are reported in 
San Francisco and many more in between. Norman Vickers of Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, has a good idea. He reads Story Parape aloud to his 
friends and thus gets them interested. He can write, too—see below. 

Irene Landsman in Detroit is a lone penguin with a good war record. 
She has bought stamps regularly, salvaged scrap metal and knit twenty- 
five afghan squares for the Red Cross. She also made a scrapbook for 
children in the hospital. If you want to join the Penguin Club, just 
send ten cents with your name, age, and address to PETER PENGUIN, 
% Story Parave, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


MY KITTEN 
I have a little kitten, 
Her name is Susy Q. 
I love her dearly 
And I know she loves me, too. 


Sometimes she climbs into my bed 
And cuddles next to me, 
And there she softly purrs away 
As cute as she can be! 
—VircINIA CURRAN, age 8 


THE GAR WE CAUGHT 


One time I was on a fishing trip—a man, a boy and myself. That 
day we caught a lot of fish, The man was cooking supper, and we 
were cleaning fish on the houseboat. We threw out some fish remains 
and a large gar struck at them, so we decided to set a line to catch him. 

We looked around for a big line and hook. We soon found one, 
baited it with a fish head and tied it to the corner of the houseboat. 
Just as soon as we put it out, Jimmy said, “Look, Hoof, (Hoof is my 
nickname) a gar has it.” I walked over and gave it a jerk to put the 
hook in his mouth. Then I called Mr. Welch. He came and landed it. 
It was five feet long with sharp teeth. We had so much fun that we 
went right to sleep. 

—NorMaN VICKERS, age 12 
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lowes me ! 


Yes, sir! Every boy and girl (and several Mammas and 
Papas) have found that time spent with Oscar (that’s 
me!) is a jolly good time. Have you read about me in 
my new book ALL ABOUT OSCAR, THE TRAINED 
SEAL ? Written by Mabel Neikirk and illustrated by 
William O’Brian. Better get a copy now. $2.00 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, % Story Parane, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 














On the Dark 
of the Moon 


By Don Lanc 
Picrures By NeppA WALKER 





Siddy was a colored boy who lived on a farm and helped Mr. Walt take care of the 
raccoons, Bill and Fussy were his special pets, and the book tells of Siddy’s adventures 
with these two fascinating animals. 

As readers of Story Parade know, Don Lang writes about animals as few can. Here 
he has combined his gift for story-telling with a touching picture of a boy and his de- 
votion to his raccoons. $2.00 


Onford University Press 114 FirrH AvenuE New York 11, New York 








About four Delightful story and 
Pekinese puppies and irresistible pictures 
the lucky children done in soft pencil 





who owned them ™™, technique— $2.00 


PUPPIES FOR.KEEPS 
by Dorothy PB Lathrop 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 














Turning Leaves 
Key to Autumn Pleasure Through 


BOOKS 


This fall, with football a happy memory, and the cobwebs thick around 
your car, enjoy the many pleasures of a good book. You'll find the thrill 
of a touchdown and the relaxation of a long ride—to the tune of the 
rustling leaves in your own back yard. See your bookseller today for the 
season’s outstanding reading. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
Mempsers EveRYWHERE 











FREE —ror your cup 


—-“ALADDIN’S LAMP” 
delightful booklet — 10 color plates 


OUR children will enjoy this fascinating 

free booklet filled with beautiful color plates 
and sample pages taken from The Book of 
Knowledge, brilliant new revision. 


The Book oF KNOWLEDGE 
WILL HELP YOUR CHILD 


The Book of Knowledge, already in the homes of more than 
3,500,000 children, can help your boy or girl to gain success 
at school now; and to lay the foundation for success in the 
years ahead. The clear, simple language and the 15,000 pictures 
(many in color) explain to the young mind the knowledge 
of the world. For school reference requirements, The Book of 
Knowledge is ideal. Learning is easy, and learning is fun for 
the boys and girls who have this great work at home. 


Leading educators are enthusiastic about The Book of Knowl- 
edge. Dr. Lewis M. Terman, noted psychologist and author 
of intelligence tests used in schools says: ‘*A goodly number 
of the brilliant children I have been studying seem to have 
been brought up on The Book of Knowledge."’ Angelo Patri, 
distinguished educator, says that The Book of Knowledge 
should be ‘‘in the homes of little and big and young and old 
searchers after truth.”’ 


Send for ‘‘Aladdin’s Lamp’’, the beautiful free 
booklet of sample pages, and see how your child will 
be fascinated by The Book of Knowledge. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Sean ee ee ee Se ee SS eee eee SS en ee St 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
2 West 45th Street, New York 20, New York 


There are children in my family, ages 





WLEDGE 








THE 17 GREAT 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Stepping Stones to Learning 


* WONDER .. . Answers to the 
children’s questions. 

* FAMILIAR THINGS... The 
world of industry made plain, 

* THE EARTH ... Land, air, sea 
and sky. 

*% ANIMAL LIFE... Ani 
omy ee re 

* PLANT LIFE . . . Flowers, trees, 
grasses, fruits, vegetables. 

* OUR OWN LIFE .. . Our bodies 
and our minds; citizenship and 
economics. 

* UNITED STATES .. . Its his- 
tory, government, industries, 
ideals. 

*& CANADA .. . Its resources and 

e development. 

ALL COUNTRIES .. . Foreign 
lands and their peoples. 

* LITERATURE . . . Great writ- 
ers, their works—a world survey. 

* THE FINE ARTS... Painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music. 

*& MEN AND WOMEN .. . Lives 
of famous people, 

* POETRY ... A remarkable col- 
lection of favorite poems, 

* STORIES . . . Hundreds of sto- 
ries children love. 

* GOLDEN DEEDS... Inspira- 
tional tales of heroism. 

* FAMOUS BOOKS . . . Classics 
retold. 

* THINGS TO MAKE AND TC 
DO ... Games that teach, puz- 
zles, crafts, hobbies, 








NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








oO Check here if you own The Book of Knowledge 


| Please send me without cost or obligation your beautiful Booklet “Aladdin’s Lamp.” 
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